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COMBINED INFLUENCE OF WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE. 


Ir is a pleasing and beautiful thought that every thing in 
nature and providence and in mind and matter harmonizes with 
the entire universe for some useful end; that the smallest 
insect as well as the unyielding mammoth, and the morning 
dew-drop as well as the mighty ocean, tend alike to com- 
plete the gradation scale of creation’s work, and exhibit the 
wisdom of creation’s Lord. The physical world is vocal with 
attestations of its designed utility. There may be existences of 
whose relation to the great whole, and consequently of whose 
utility, we know nothing. But the imperfection of our knowledge 
even in reference to the most easily grasped truth, and our 
utter incapacity to comprehend the vast schemes and inscrutable 
intentions of their Author, whom we know to be wise and benev- 
olent, should check us from making hasty assertions in reference 
to them. And at the same time all things of which we have 
anything like perfect knowledge, give evidence of an all-pervad- 
ing, useful design, and most of them have it so legibly written on 
their face, that “he who runneth may read” it. Whether 
Nature speaks by the soft cadences of her evening dew-falls, the 
deep silence of her midnight slumbers, the saffron robes of her 
sunny mornings, or the noisy clatter of her mid-day toil, she 
utters notes of wisdom, and leaves the impress of truth. Silent 
she may be, but it is the silence of eloquence, for her voiceless 


tongue pleads for her Creator and his honor with unequalled 
power. 
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The world of mind, we reason from analogy, cannot be in- 
tended to effect nothing useful. The thinking principle, with 
all its vast plans and comprehensive powers, cannot have been 
designed as a blank amid the numerous beneficial influences 
which exist around us; but rather, by as much as its capabil- 
ities for effort and attainment are greater, and its means of use- 
fulness more extended, by so much does it step forth to claim 
the power of conferring higher benefits. 

It was given to man as the repository of knowledge and the 
investigator of science, that by its exertions in nature’s field, 
and by the communication of its acquired information, it might 
sow the seeds of truth every where, and make its own attain- 
ments the property of the species. Created to know, it was 
sent forth on the accomplishment of its errand, with an earnest 
desire and unquenchable ardor to do it. Designed to commv- 
nicate what it knew, two channels of communication were opened 
to it. Man was endowed with the power of speech, and J * ae 
on twelve tables of stone set him the example to commit his 
knowledge to writing; each of these media becoming in turn 
the more available through which mind may utter its thoughts. 
To produce an immediate effect on congregated thousands, no 
doubt the living orator has a greater influence than the mere 
writer, but his influence is less permanent and extensive. Cicero’s 
speech against Catiline produced its designed effect when ac- 
companied with the effective gestures, burning words, and 
pointed rebukes of its author. I[t would probably have failed 
to drive him into exile, if it had been only an ink and paper 
missile. But that speech written does not allow its influence 
to die with Catiline and the Roman audience, for it perpetuates 
it forever. The written page is the best guaranty of perma- 
nency to the truly literary man, and also of the production of 
extensive and continued benefits to his fellow-man. The Roman 
Lyric poet beautifully expressed a truth when he wrote, “ Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius.”’ Its influence and results are 
most extensive. ‘The teacher need no longer confine his efforts 
to extend the conquest of truth to his own immediate presence. 
Standing on the other side of the globe, the million may feel his 
power by the simple instrumentality of a pen. He need no 
longer despair of reaching all the destitute of earth, and relieving 
them. A world may be aroused by the pen. 

The teacher need no longer mourn over errors which he 
cannot reach. The diffusion of truth in written characters can 
follow error through all its intricate windings, and drag it forth 
from all its dark hiding places. 

The combined influence of written and spoken language will 
overcome every obstacle, and in spite of untoward circumstances 
will make the wilderness blossom as the rose. 
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OF WRITING. 
BY M. F. TUPPER. 


Ir fixeth, expoundeth and disseminateth sentiment ; 

Chaining up a thought, clearing it of mystery and sending it bright 
into the world. 

To think rightly, is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, is of nature ; 

To read with profit, is of care; but to write aptly, is of practice. 

No talent among men hath more scholars and fewer masters ; 

For to write, is to speak beyond hearing, and none stand by to 
explain. 

To be accurate, write; to remember, write; to know thine own mind, 
write : 

And a written prayer is a prayer of faith; special, sure, and to be 
answered. 

Hast thou a thought upon thy brain, catch it while thou canst ; 

Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this shall soon take wing : 

Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which argueth and maketh it 
immortal, 

Yieldeth up its momentary self to every single thought ; 

Therefore to husband thine ideas, and give them stability and substance, 

Write often for thy secret eye ; so shalt thou grow wiser. 

The commonest mind is full of thoughts ; some worthy of the rarest ; 

And could it see them fairly writ, would wonder at its wealth. 

Thou hast not lost an hour, whereof there is a record ; 

A written thought at midnight shall redeem the livelong day. 

Idea is a shadow that departeth ; speech is fleeting as.the wind, 

Reading is an unremembered pastime ; but a writing is eternal : 

For therein the dead heart liveth, the clay-cold tongue is eloquent, 

And the quick eye of the reader is cleared by the reed of the scribe. 

As a fossil in a rock, or a coin in the mortar of a ruin, 

So the symbolled thoughts tell of a departed soul ; 

The plastic hand hath its witness in a statue, and exactitude of vision 
in a picture, 

And so the mind that was among us, in its writing is embalmed. 


A discussion has taken place in the School Board of Cincinnati, 
respecting the use of the Bible in schools. The following 
Prag ( moved by a Catholic ) was finally adopted bya vote of 

5 told: 

Resolved, That the pupils in the Common Schools have 
permission to read such versions of the Sacred Scriptures as 
their parents may prefer, provided that such preference to any 
version, except the one now in use, be communicated by the 
parents to the principal teachers, and that no notes or marginal 
readings be read in schools, or comments made by the teachers 


~ text of any version that is, or may hereafter be, intro- 
uced, 
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COPIOUS KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO GOOD 
INSTRUCTION. 


[ We copy the following excellent remarks from an address recently de- 
livered before the associate Alumni of the Merrimack Normal Institute, by 
Prof. John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth College. Prof. Woodman has heli 
the office of Secretary of the Board of Education for New Hampshire, 
and is at present, we believe, President ofthat body. He isa sound educa- 
or and a ripe scholar. | 


Coprous knowledge is necessary to good instruction. A long. 
experienced and distinguished teacher declares that copious 
knowledge lies at the foundation of all good instruction. 

It is sometimes said that tact and skill in teaching will go a 
great way and make up for a deficiency of knowledge. There 
is no doubt these qualities will do a great deal with a little ma- 
terial. But if so, how much more usefulness and efficacy will 
they add to abundant knowledge. It is very rare to find a man 
of such peculiar temper of mind that he will not prove an accept- 
able and profitable teacher of that subject in which he is thor- 
oughly versed and liberally informed. It is of consequence that 
the teacher should be above the standard to which he is expected 
to elevate his class. ‘The business of instruction is no heedless 
pastime. In all subjects the scholar must be watched with a 
quick perception, and checked with a prompt and ready hand, 
from his constant tendency to deviate to the right hand and the 
left, and kept inthe middle highway of his pursuit. Who can do 
this easily but the teacher of copious knowledge? And who 
knows best where the middle highway lies ? he who has only trav- 
elled through it, or he who, besides that experience, has also 
surveyed all the surrounding country, and contemplated the 
journey from all the overlooking hills? With such a guide ev- 
ery step is progress in the right direction. For instance, in 
teaching the subject of Arithmetic, some may suppose it will an- 
swer very well to know the rules and be able to work the exam- 
ples. But in sucha case it generally happens that both teacher 
and scholar move carelessly and without much interest over the 
simple rules and fractions and all the more useful parts of the 
book, and come down with great zeal upon the Progressions, Po- 
sitions, and Almanac questions in the last part, and finally close 
the book with a kind of triumph at having discovered its mys- 
teries and got possession of its jewels. The ambition excited leads 
them to other books till Welch, and Walsh, and Adams, and 
Greenleaf, and the whole catalogue of Arithmeties are despoiled 
of this kind of treasure. Such instruction is liable to two very 
serious objections. ‘The simple and most useful rules are never 
well learned, and although the student may solve the difficult 
problems with considerable skill, yet he cannot even write figures 
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so that others may read them with tolerable convenience, or cast 
the interest on a note with sufficient promptness to encourage his 
friends to request such a favor a second time. What he ought 
to know from the book is not well enough understood to be of 
much practical utility. The next objection is, that the student 
becomes impressed with the idea that the point of the subject 
lies in the difficult problems and more complicated rules, that are 
often feebly demonstrated, and injudiciously placed in the Arith- 
metic when they belong more properly to some other subject. 
He looks upon the subject as a kind of collection of Hobbs’s locks 
to be picked for the exercise of his skill. And this is not all the 
disadvantage. ‘The student often carries the same idea into other 
matters and looks for the point and substance of everything else 
in some cunning riddle or mysterious puzzle. False views of 
many things will stand in the way of his success and usefulness. 
In the ordinary business of life men will not seem to succeed so 
much from upright conduct and industrious habits as from lucky 
thoughts and out-of-the-way expedients. But the well-taught 
pupil is made to place more importance upon the elements of the 
subject, and to spend the time which others devote to the difficult 
problems upon higher subjects where the difficulties properly 
belong and are easily overcome. He learns and feels that the 
subjects of study are not made up of riddles and mysteries, and 
that patient attention makes everything alike clear and compre- 
hensible, whether it be Colburn’s First Lessons or the Transcen- 
dental Analysis, and whether it be a school-task or an enterprise 
in active life. 

A teacher also wants copious knowledge so as to furnish abun- 
dantillustration. Different minds are differently affected by the 
same view of a subject, and that teacher has a great advantage 
who can furnish the illustrations which suit the occasion. Some 
subjects need to be expanded and enlivened so that the barren 
meagreness with which they first strike the learner shall be cov- 
ered with some degree of life and interest. Others appear com- 
plicated and confused, and are to be condensed and thrown into 
a single sentence or a single word. How can the teacher of 
narrow knowledge do this well? Suppose aclass are reciting in 
Geography. ‘The lesson in the book may be interesting, but how 
much more so if the teacher’s extensive knowledge of the history 
of the region and of travellers’ accounts of the appearance and 
manners and customs enable him to add some pleasing informa- 
tion of his own. How much such assistance would add to the 
ee lessons on the Geography of Holland, Italy, or Switzer- 
and. 

There is another reason why the teacher ought to be liberally 
informed. It is that the knowledge is eloquent. Whatever a 
man is full of will be impressed upon others in many ways. It 
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will seem to clothe him like a garment. How much the trades, 
professions and pursuits of men contribute to give them charac- 
ter. The farmer, the clergyman, and the trader, cannot meet 
you without recalling to your mind much that belongs to their 
various pursuits. ‘They may not speak of them, but the engross- 
ing subject of the mind will speak through the dress, the coun- 
tenance, the gait, the language,and almost every motion. So is 
the copious knowledge of the good teacher. It is eloquent, 
though he may not be upon that subject. Every anecdote and 
illustration has some turn cr allusion that calls it to mind. This 
is true in regard to the branches commonly taught in the school, 
but it is especially important in regard to manners and propriety, 
and in regard to moral and religious instruction. Copious know!- 
edge on these important subjects cannot well be supposed to ex- 
ist without a practical illustration of them in the life and conduct 
of the teacher. And it will be found that the most valuable in- 
struction in these things, which do more than all besides in form- 
ing a truly excellent character, is given more by the example, 
intercourse, and silent eloquence of worthy and respected men, 
than by all the books and lessons recited ever so much. The 
influence of correct and copious knowledge cannot be concealed. 
It will exert its power though its possessor may be unconscious 
of it. 

Again, copious knowledge is useful to show the perfection of a 
subject and make it attractive. Almost every subject when seen 
in its highest perfection becomes so beautiful and fascinating that 
it immediately enkindles a desire to comprehend and partake of 
its excellences. Even the severe subject of Geometry, when 
seen in all its simplicity and completeness, when the absence of 
everything but what is strictly essential, and the absolute certain- 
ty of the demonstration are observed, becomes interesting and 
admirable in itself, as in many respects the most perfect human 
science and the standard model which ail others may emulate, 
but can never equal. So it is with Music. It has a degree of 
interest in itself. But when a Paganini or a Jenny Lind shows 
its highest perfection, every body is in raptures and feels an im- 
pulse towards the art. ‘The boys will bring into use again their 
old abandoned instruments, and all the children about the streets 
will try to sing and repeat the rapturous strains, and never give 
up their efforts till the remembrance of the divine perfection has 
faded from their memory and ceased to excite them. So it is 
with Painting and Sculpture. Artists visit Florence and Rome 
that they may look upon the master-works of Titian, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and there they see such expression and such exe- 
cution as they had no conception of before. Itis like a discovery. 
They feel themselves raised at the sight to a higher world, and at 
once agitated by new impressions and driven by new impulses. So 
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is the perfection of all subjects. I might make the attempt to teach 





iC- good reading and good speaking with a very limited knowledge 
et of the subject of elocution. I might go through most of the in- 
ir  % struction and gain moderate success. But when the subject ap- 
ss- 7% pears in its perfection in the hands of a proficient in the science, 
n- > when all that is mirthful, gay, grand or terrible in human ex- 
is | pression is made to pass in review at the hands of a master, you, 
it, Ladies and Gentlemen, will bear me witness that the subject itself 
nd > becomes irresistible, and there is nothing, for the time being, that 
Lis > we feel such a strong desire to gain for ourselves. One such 
ol, > view as this of almost any subject is a guaranty of very consider- 
y, > able success. 
vl. > For these reasons it is that good instruction requires copious 
X- > knowledge, that the teacher may have a quick perception of the 
ct ) precise course the scholar ought to pursue, that he may abound 
n- > in various illustration, that the subject may be eloquent in his 
m- > hands, and that he may show somewhat of that perfection of it 
e, > which is always enchanting to the view. But the teacher will 
n, > ask, how is it possible at first to gain this copious knowledge on 
1e > all the subjects taught? It will be impossible, and the teacher 
d > may well say that he feels embarrassed on those he is most fa- 
us > omiliar with. It is here that lies the teacher’s task. Here is his 
> duty and labor, to improve himself by constant study, and never 
) » think the work done while there is anything before him to be 
n © learned. This disposition more than anything else will charac- 
at )  terize the good teacher, whose reward will be great both in the 
of * gratitude which others will bestow, and in the knowledge which 
D > he will gain for himself. 
of 4 
n- = 
id 
n 
2, 3 “THERE are two sorts of eloquence; the one indeed scarce 
of ) deserves the name of it, which consists chiefly in labored and 
is > polished periods, an over-curious and artificial arrangement of 
- > figures, tinselled over with a gaudy embellishment of words, 
ir ' which glitter, but convey little or no light to the understanding. 
'g > This kind of writing is, for the most part, much affected and 
e » admired by people of weak judgment and vicious taste, but is a 
3 ' piece of affectation and formality which the sacred writers are 
is _ utter strangers to. It is a vain and boyish eloquence, and has 
e _ always been esteemed below the great geniuses of all ages. 
d » The other sort of cloquence is quite the reverse of this, and 
2. may be said to be the true characteristic of the Holy Scriptures ; 
,. ' where the excellence does not arise from labored and far-fetched 
t |  elocution, but from a surprising mixture of simplicity and ma- 


jesty.”? — STERNE. 
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PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 





‘* Ler precept and example 
Aye hand in hand be seen, 

For gude advice is plenty, 
And unco easy gi’en ; 

And bairnies in the uptak’ 
Ye ken are seldom slow, 

So aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 







































They’re gleg at imitation, 

As ilka ane may ken : 
. The lassies a’ would women be— 

The laddies would be men ; 

So lead them kindly by the hand 
The road that they should go, 

And aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 


And should you promise ought to them, 
Aye keep your promise true, 
For truth a precious lesson is 
That they maun learn frae you ; 
And ne’er reprove a naughty word 
Wi’ hasty word or blow, 
But aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 


And so to home-born truth and love 
Ye’ll win ilk bonnie bairn, 

For as they hear the old cock craw, 
The young are sure to learn : 

They'll spurn at mean hypocrisy, 
Wi’ honest pride they’ll glow, 

And bless the teachers’ watchfu’ care, 
Wha gude example show.” 





THE EARLY LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AS A STUDENT AND A TEACHER. 


From Prof. Sanborn’s Address at the Merrimac Normal Institute. 


To perform any intellectual labor well, the student must be 
“ totus in illis,”’ wholly absorbed in his favorite pursuits. The 
history of every distinguished man in our country, may be 
cited in proof of this assertion. I happen to have some well- 
authenticated facts respecting the early life of the most illustri- 
ous of our American statesmen. They present him before us 
as astudent and ateacher. I trust they will not be deemed 
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inappropriate to the present occasion. Mr. Webster remarked, 
in one of his recent speeches,—‘‘ My life has been one of severe 
jabor in my profession. I know not how the bread of idleness 
tastes.”” This is literally true. From the day when he entered 
Exeter Academy, at the age of fourteen, to this hour, his life 
has been one uninterrupted scene of mental toil. Aged men, 
who were familiar with his early life, mention, among their earli- 
est recollections of his childhood, a fondness for books above 
his years. His father kept open doors for all travellers. ‘The 
teamsters, who came from the north, were accustomed to say, 
when they arrived at Judge Webster’s house,—‘‘ Come, let us 
give our horses some oats and go in and hear little Dan read a 
Psalm.” They always called for him; and, leaning upon their 
long whip-stocks, listened, with delighted attention, to the elo- 
cution of the young orator. This fondness for books first prompted 
his father to give him a better education than the district school 
afforded. At Exeter, he had no peer im successful and accurate 
study. His residence there was brief. The limited means of 
his father would not warrant the expense of a continued residence 
at that Academy. A cheaper method of preparing him for 
college was devised. He was placed under the care of Rev. 
Samuel Wood of Boscawen, who received pupils into his family 
on very moderate terms. On entering this family, his father 
revealed to him his intention of sending him to college. The 
announcement was received with unbounded exultation. No 
Roman consul ever received with greater joy, a senatorial 
decree for a triumph. Under Dr. Wood’s tuition, with but an 
imperfect knowledge of the rudiments of the Latin tongue, he 
read one hundred verses of Virgil ata lesson. He not only 
read, but interpreted the poet. He understood and relished his 
polished diction. The English dress, which the young student 
put upon the old Roman, became him. His recreations then 
were the same which have occupied his leisure hours in later 
life. In his rambles among the neighboring woods, his rifle was 
his constant companion. 








* linoque solebat et hamo 
Decipere, et calamo salientes ducere pisces.” 
His kind mentor once ventured to suggest his fears lest 
young Daniel’s example in devoting so much time to his favorite 
amusements, might prove injurious to the other boys. He did 
not complain that his task was neglected, or that any lesson 
was imperfectly prepared. This suggestion was sufficient. 
The sensitive boy could not bear the suspicion of any dereliction 
of duty. The next night was devoted to study. No sleep 
visited his eyes. His teacher appeared in the morning to hear 
his recitation. He read his hundred lines without. mistake. 
He was no where found tripping in syntax or prosody. As his 
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teacher was preparing to leave, young Daniel requested him to 
hear a few more lines. Another hundred was read. Breakfast 
was repeatedly announced. ‘The good Doctor was impatient to 
go, and asked his pupil how much further he could read. “ 'T'o 
the end of the twelfth book of the Aineid,” was the prompt 
reply. The Doctor never had occasion to reprove him again. 
His study hours, ever after, were sacred. In less than a year, 
he read with his teacher, Virgil and Cicero, and, in private, 
two large works of Grotius and Pufendorf, written in Latin. 
During the month of July, his father called him home to assist 
him on the farm. At this time of life, young Daniel had but a 
slender frame, and was not able to endure much fatigue. The 
trial of a single half day brought the boy home with blistered 
hands and wearied limbs. The next morning, his father gave 
him his little bundle of books and clothes, and bade him seek his 
old teacher again. Dr. Wood met him with a cordial greeting 
on his return, and assured him, that, with hard study, he might 
enter college at the next Commencement. He then had two 
months to devote to Greek, and he had not yet learned the 
alphabet. With characteristic energy he grappled with the task, 
and achieved a victory of which few can boast. What one of 
those college idlers, who talk so flippantly about the idleness of 
Daniel Webster when a student, has prepared himself for a like 
station in two short months? The students of that day were 
deprived of many of the comforts and luxuries of life which are 
now so liberally enjoyed. They usually travelled on horseback. 
Their dress was entirely of domestic manufacture. When 
Daniel Webster went to college, he took the least valuable of 
his father’s horses, which would not be missed from the farm, 
aud depositing his scanty wardrobe and library in a pair of 
saddle-bags, set out for Hanover. Scarcely had he lost sight 
of his father’s house, when a furious north-east storm began to 
beat upon the solitary traveller. ‘The rain poured down, inces- 
santly, for two days and nights. A necessity was laid upon him 
to be present at the commencement of the term. He, therefore, 
made such speed as he could, with his slow-paced Rozinante, 
over bad roads, through the pelting storm, and reached the 
place at the close of the second day, if not a ‘‘ sorrowful knight,” 
at least in a sorrowful condition. He joined his class the next 
day, and at once took the position in it which he has since 
held in the intellectual world. By the unanimous consent, both 
of teachers and classmates, he stood at the head of his associ- 
ates in study, and was as far above them, then, in all that 
constitutes human greatness, ashe is now. After a residence 
of two years at college, he spent a vacation at home. He had 
tasted the sweets of literature, and enjoyed the victories of in- 
tellectual effort. He loved the scholar’s life. He felt keenly 
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for the condition of his brother Ezekiel, who was destined to 
remain on the farm and labor to lift the mortgage from the old 
homestead and furnish the means of his brother’s support. 
Ezekiel was a farmer in spirit and in practice. He led his 
laborers in the field as he afterwards led his class in Greek. 
Daniel knew and appreciated his superior intellectual endow- 
ments. He resolved that his brother should enjoy the same 
privileges with himself. That night the two brothers retired to 
bed, but not to sleep. They discoursed of their prospects. 
Daniel utterly refused to enjoy the fruit of his brother’s labor 
any longer. ‘They were united in sympathy and affection, and 
they must be united in their pursuits. But how could they 
leave their beloved parents, in age and solitude, with no pro- 
tector? They talked and wept and wept and talked till dawn 
of day. They dared not broach the matter to their father. 
Finally, Daniel resolved to be the orator upon the occasion. 
Judge Webster was then somewhat burdened with debt. He 
was advanced in age, and had set his heart upon having Ezekiel 
as his helper. ‘The very thought of separation from both his 
sons was painful to him. When the proposition was made, he 
felt as did the patriarch of old, when he exclaimed, “ Joseph is 
not** * and will ye also take Benjamin away?” A family 
council was called. ‘The mother’s opinion was asked. She 
was a strong-minded, energetic woman. She was not blind to 
the superior endowments of her sons. With all a mother’s 
partiality, however, she did not over-estimate their powers. 
She decided the matter at once. Her reply was: “I have 
lived long in the world, and have been happy in my children. 
If Daniel and Ezekiel will promise to take care of me, in my 
old age, I will consent to the sale of all our property, at once, 
and they may enjoy the benefit of that which remains after our 
debts are paid.” This was a moment of intense interest to all 
the parties. Parents and children all mingled their tears to- 
gether, and sobbed aloud at the thought of separation. The 
father yielded to the entreaties of the sons and the advice of his 
wife. 

Daniel returned to college, and Ezekiel took his little 
bundle in his hand, and sought, on foot, the scene of his prepar- 
atory studies. In one year, he joined his younger brother in 
college. His intellect was of the highest order. In clear and 
comprehensive views of the subjects studied, he had no equal. 
He was deficient in no branch of study pursued in ccllege. He 
was distinguished for classical literature. He also availed him- 
self of private instruction in some departments of study. Prof. 
Shurtleff then had a class of students reciting to him, privately, 
in theology. Ezekiel Webster joined that class, and wrote 
dissertations upon subjects proposed by the Professor, who still 
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speaks with unabated admiration of his character, as an earnest, 
truthful and successful student. I once asked the same venera- 
ble teacher of the deportment of the younger brother in college. 
He replied: ‘* Oh, sir, Daniel was as regular as thesun. He 
never made a misstep. He never stooped to doa mean act. 
He never countenanced, by his presence or by his conversation, 
any college irregularities. 

After graduating at the early age of nineteen, Daniel Webster 
took charge of the academy in Fryeburg, Me. He left his 
father’s house again, on horseback, with his whole worldly effects 
in a pair of saddle-bags. His salary was three hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. From such an income, how much, think 
you, would one of our modern dandies save, after supporting 
himself as a gentleman should live ? Besides the severe labors 
of the school, Mr. Webster devoted his evenings to a still more 
irksome piece of drudgery. He recorded deeds in the county 
records for a moderate compensation. He transcribed, on an 
average, three deeds, each evening; and two large folios 
now exist, in his handwriting, as indubitable proofs of his in- 
dustry. He received high commendation for his fidelity as a 
teacher. The records of the trustees bear testimony to their 
unqualified approbation of his labors and their sincere regret 
at his departure. At the close of the year, he visited his 
brother in college, and after paying his own debts, gave to 
Ezekiel the results of his year’s labor, which amounted to one 
hundred dollars. The attachment of these brothers to each 
other was truly remarkable. ‘They kept no separate purse, till 
they were established in business. ‘They labored cheerfully 
for each other. Daniel submitted to the drudgery of copying 
deeds, and encroached upon the hours due to sleep, to secure 
the means of his brother’s education. Ezekiel taught an even- 
ing school for sailors, in Boston, in addition to the fatigues 
of a large private school by day, to save money to defray, in 
part, his brother’s expenses in completing his professional edu- 
cation. Behold how these brothers loved each other! Writing 
to his New Hampshire neighbors, Mr. Webster says: ‘ Those 
of you who are the most advanced in age, have known my 
father and my family, and especially that member of it whose 
premature death inflicted a wound in my breast which is yet 
fresh and bleeding.”’ 

The cordial approbation of this brother was more to Daniel 
Webster than the applause of listening senates. But I cannot 
devote more time to these interesting reminiscences ; I must 
return from my digression. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE TEACHER’S WORK. 


Ir is a pleasant fancy of Swedenborg, that angels in heaven 
are employed in teaching the youthful spirits that enter prema- 
turely the sphere of immortality. It is no childish fancy that 
would assign the teacher’s work to the choicest spirits of earth, 
and exalt this work to the rank of the most angelic of human 
employments. A proper idea of the dignity of his work is 
needful to the teacher as a motive to fidelity, in his perplexing, 
and often ill-requited labor ; and especially to reconcile him to 
an employment, which by some strange mistake has come to be 
generally rated immeasurably below its proper rank. It is not 
easy to account for the fact, that the calling of the teacher is 
generally ranked, not only below the other professions, but even 
below some of the more common industrial pursuits. The ori- 
gin of this preposterous notion may be found far back in some 
barbarous feudal age, when all peaceful occupations were held 
in contempt: when the office of chaplain and king’s fool were in- 
terchangeable, and when some *‘ Dominie Sampson” or “ Ich- 
abod Crane” was the impersonation of pedagogical dignity. 
But such a preposterous idea does not belong to an age of 
refinement. Public sentiment has considerably improved, of 
late years, and the employment of teachers has received a 
much more generous consideration. But there is still room 
for improvement. It is quite evident that our most gifted and 
aspiring youth, unless controlled by an imperative sense of duty, 
or compelled by stern necessity, will seek some calling which 
presents a fairer prospect of preferment. 

The correction of public sentiment when it has once taken a 
wrong direction, is a work of time; years must elapse before 
the subject will be viewed in its true light; in the mean while, 
much will depend upon the character and qualifications of those 
who are engaged in this work. If they resort to teaching 
from merely mercenary motives, as a last resort, or to pass an 
idle winter, it will be a long time before the profession will en- 
joy a very large share of public favor; the teacher will be 
merely tolerated as a sort of necessary evil. 

In the want of suitable encouragement from other sources, 
the teacher may find ample motive to fidelity in the dignity 
of his calling. 

An employment is elevated in dignity in proportion to the 
importance of its subject, or the materials with which it has to 
do. The magistrate, or the commander of an army, ranks above 
the herdsman, for the one governs brutes, the other, men. The 
maker of chronometers takes rank above the blacksmith, because 
he is employed with more costly and delicate materials. Upon 
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this principle, the work of teaching, especially if we include in 
this term the work of the ministry, surpasses all other occu- 
pations in point of dignity. The farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant, are employed with material and perishable things. 
The legal profession is busied with forms and precedents, with 
crimes and penalties, and, with the exception of its pleading, it 
has but little to do directly with mind. Medical skill is em- 
ployed almost exclusively upon the outer man, the temporary 
habitation of the soul. But the subject of the teacher’s work is 
mind, the masterpiece of the great Architect, delicate in struc- 
ture, transcendent in value, immortal in destiny. 

The employment of teaching, if rightly pursued, tends 
strongly to develop the better principles of our nature. This 
may be seen by contrasting the work of the teacher with other 
employments. ‘The merchant or the stock-jobber, in every in- 
dividual transaction in the routine of his daily occupation, has 
an eye to “Profit and Loss.” This is his business. Such 
employment tends strongly to develop a covetous disposition. 
But the teacher is subject to no such sordid tendency. His 
daily duties are made up of efforts to cultivate and adorn the 
minds of his pupils, and to fit them for their high destiny. He 
must be bad indeed who does not improve under the influence 
of such an employment. 

The triumphs of art over nature are the more easily achieved, 
since they are the conquest of mindover matter. But in the 
work of teaching, mind acts upon mind, and achieves its vic- 
tories by the force of truth and reason upon intelligent, think- 
ing beings. To curb the waywardness and rouse the flagging 
energies of the pupil, to awaken a thirst for knowledge, and set 
the timid and retiring on a career of improvement, is a work 
possessing all the elements of true dignity. 

Philosophers tell us that thought is imperishable ; that the 
faintest mental impressions are securely treasured up in the 
store-house of the soul, and need only a favorable condition to 
be distinctly reproduced upon the table of memory. [If this be 
true, we have in this fact a thrilling illustration of the impor- 
tance of teacher’s work. He is tracing the lines of thought 
upon the susceptible mind of childhood, which ‘“‘ Time’s effacing 
fingers”? cannot erase. “ I paint for futurity,” said the old Gre- 
cian artist, when blamed for the tardiness of his work. The 
teacher’s work is not to rescue from oblivion the changing lin- 
eaments of the countenance, and to give immortality to the 
transient beauties of the human face divine, but to impress 
upon the deathless spirit, the features of intellectual and moral 
beauty. 

The Daguerrean artist places the polished metallic plate in the 
focus of his ‘*‘ Camera,” and forthwith, as by magic, there starts 
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qualilications of the model teacher. 
Maine, Dec. 29, 1852. 


to view a perfect and unalterable impression of the original. 
Whether the countenance be radiant with smiles or clouded with 
sadness, beautiful or ugly, the magic pencil of nature draws 
it with unerring accuracy, and no art can improve the picture. 
Let the teacher consider well what lines he traces upon the 
susceptible minds committed to his care, for the light of eter- 
nity will give distinctness and permanence to the image. 
High moral principles and sincere piety are indispensable 














ALPHA. 


West Yarmouth, 1853. 





EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


Ye may rear the lofty temple, 
And build it wide and high ; 
Its gilded spire may seem to rest 

Against the vaulted sky, 
But without a sure foundation 
It cannot long remain, 
While in its fall alone you read, 
Your labor was in vain. 


Thus while ye rear the standard 
Of the intellect, the mind ; 
Thus while ye seek to make it all 

That’s noble and refined ; 

Say, would you from that standard 
The mind should e’er depart ? 
Then lay the strong foundation sure, 

And educate the heart. 


Let high and holy teachings, 
Let precepts bright and fair, 

Pure thoughts and hallowed principle, 
Be blent together there. 

Bid all that is unholy, 
Bid all of sin depart, 

And in the love and truth of heaven, 
O educate the heart. 


Then on that bright pedestal 
Go rear the lofty mind ; 
Forever shall the temple stand, 
As noble and refined. 
Then, then shall glory crown you,— 
Aye, such as angels love,— 
Bright blessings fall around you, 
And God himself approve. 


Mary H. E. Caasz. 





































































































THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


EDUCATION, once considered a mechanical routine of commit- 
ting to memory the contents of divers books, has somewhat 
changed its phase of being. Instead of the old implements of 
instruction, (i. e., the ferule and birch,) we have arrived at the 
idea that education is a science dependent on the full devel- 
opment of the body and mind; that it can only be excellent 
when it is thorough and deep; that it is not the parrotry of 
words, senseless to the utterer, and void of meaning as the 
jabbering of a monkey; but it is an association of thought 
and actions, expressed in a natural manner, and in words that 
have import both to the teacher and the pupil. 

Of letters, few will deny the truthfulness of this proposition. 
But of that branch of education usually styled an accomplish- 
ment, but which we think as much an essential as any other 
branch of learning, the same is true to-day as twenty years 
ago. We allude to Drawing, taught on the most easy and 
mechanical mode possible. Imitate a few lithographed pat- 
terns, or execute some bad Monochromatic Stencilling, and 
lo! we arrive at the ultimatum of Art,—that Divine Art for 
which men have dared poverty, scorn and contempt in life, and 
been worshipped for the productions when the results were use- 
less to them and theirs; that Art which manya devoted child 
of God has spent his life to acquire, that he might breathe 
forth in labor the conceptions of his mind ; that Art which has 
numbered among its children some of the noblest of earth- 
born, of which were the Angelos and Raphaels of the Middle 
Ages, the Allstons, Robertses, Ettys, Powerses, and a whole 
host of others in our own day ; that Art whose sublime power 
has lifted up to a god-like stature, many an inhabitant of the 
lowly plains of the earth. 

That beautiful fashioner of immortal forms that draws 
around its developments the admiring eyes of woman, and the 
critical glances of man, is still in its babyhood, still in its swad- 
dling clothes, and all because it is held in such light estima- 
tion by the very people who derive most benefit from it. 
Ask the Committee of a Common School to provide a teacher 
for this branch of instruction, and ten chances to one you will 
get as a reply, that it is useless stuff, or, at best, are accommo- 
dated with a set of bad copies that violate every principle of 
artistic beauty or nice virtual development of form. ‘There 
are very honorable exceptions to this statement—but we chal- 
lenge fearlessly the test of the truthfulness of the assertion, that 
not one in ten who teach drawing in our public schools would 
draw correctly the lamp by whose light |they pursue their even- 
ing studies. 
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This may appear over-stated, and we ask those who doubt 
its truth, to visit any of the academies or schools of general 
education, and examine the results for themselves, 

What is the cause? A very simple one. Drawing is not 
taught. It is only mechanical execution, or imitation of a 
thought that is the expression of another’s mind. 

Drawing is the art wherewith we express our ideas of form 
on a flat surface. ‘To cultivate it, there is as much need of 
intellectual power and exercise as in solving problems in math- 
ematics. Drawing is based on form; its elements are simple, 
its laws few, and easy to understand, its uses without limit. 
There is not a single branch of commercial enterprise in which 
it is not. available. There is not a science in which it is not 
required. There is not a country that is entirely without it. 
It should be taught in our public schools, and taught in such a 
way, that when the pupils go forth into the busy scenes of life, 
they may be enabled to make use of it with ease and certainty. 
To the teacher, it is an indispensable power; it is needed often 
for illustrations in subjects that can only be given imperfectly 
without the use of it. 

We often cry out about our want of taste, are very emphatic 
in blaming people for their want of appreciation of our own 
merits ; buy all French furniture, or nearly so, or do something 
that is not quite so honorable,—borrow their designs; while if 
they were our own, and made the same use of by others, it would 
be stealing, and we should declare that they have no artistic tal- 
ent. ‘To some, this may appear truth. But for our own part, we 
declare that the children of this land, taken in the aggregate, 
have more refined innate artistic power, than those of any 
other country in the world. And we look forward to the day 
when America shall shine in Art, shall glory in the sublime 
productions of her sons and daughters. 

She has, however, much to do ere that time can come. She 
must introduce the study of Drawing into all her public schools, 
and have it taught in such a way as will bring out the powers 
of those who are instructed there. This necessity has been 
deeply felt in the mother country, and only within a few months 
has the work been put in active operation. 

The causes that have led to the movement will be understood 
by the following Extracts from a Report before a Committee of 
the House of Commons of some year since. “ W. J. Smith, 
of the firm of Harding, Smith & Co., Pell Mell, says,—‘ There are 
many articles we are importing from France, which, were we 
in possession of designs, might be equally well manufactured 
here. I do not think a French article would sell without refer- 
ence to its particular merit.’ James Morrison, Esq., M. P., of 
the firm of Morrison & Co., says,—‘ I have been well acquaint- 
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ed with the manufactures of this country for more than twen- 
ty years. I have found, generally, that we have been much 
superior to foreign countries in the general manufacture, but 
greatly inferior in the arts of design. The great mass of the 
community in this country, not merely the lower and middle 
classes, but a great portion of the upper classes, have not had 
their taste cultivated in proportion to their education.’ Anoth- 
er gentleman being asked to what cause he attributed the su- 
periority of the manufacture of French gloves, replied,—* To 
the knowledge the manufacturer has of the shape of the hand.’ ” 

This as true of America as of England, and is a reproach to 
both countries. Let both strive to remedy this evil, beginning in 
the right place, at the foundation, and a few years will show 
mighty results. 

For the first year there is not the least need of copy of any 
sort. Begin with the combination of form; perfect in that, go 
to perspective art, and afterwards either take nature for the 
model, or the rich prints of a well-cultivated imagination. 

Wherever manufacture seeks to expand the sale of its pro- 
ductions, art will be needed to beautify, and the laborer, to pro- 
duce the highest kind of beauty, must possess a knowledge of 
Drawing. 

We complain of the want of native designers, but give them 
no chance to grow up among us. Let Drawing be introduced 
asa branch of instruction into allour public schools, and we 
shall no longer need to rely on other lands for our artistic 
designs. 





‘‘The works, no less than the word of God, proclaim the 
doctrine, that God designed the world for the benefit of the 
many in contradistinction to the few. What all possess in com- 
mon, is more truly noble than the small part of creation which 
any individual fences round and calls hisown. The laws of 
Nature are alike subservient to all, and our bounteous mother 
Earth pours forth her gifts with no regard to distinctions of birth 
or blood. 

All alike breathe the vital air, and all possess in common the 
world of beauty and sublimtity. 

He who can appropriate to himself his full share of the or- 
naments of nature, need not repine that he is unable to decor- 
ate his abode with expensive works of art. One who is unable 
to adorn a mansion with marble columns, may cover his cottage 
with climbing flowers ; and if he cannot look within upon splen- 
did mirrors and costly paintings, he may look abroad upon the 
green earth and cerulean heavens. Taste often enjoys, more 
than the owner, and without labor, embellishments which vanity 
has procured with toil and self-denial.””—Prof. Olmsted. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN. 
DENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tne second annual report of the Superintendent, though wide- 
ly different from the first, is equally practical in its character, 
and promises to be equally useful in its results. It contains 
suggestions, which, without producing any violent change, are 
calculated to add greatly to the improvement of the schools 
already established. The general aim of the report is thus 
stated by Mr. Bishop : 


‘Turning away, for the present, from the material view of school 
buildiags, rooms and their various fixtures and furnishings, I shall aim 
at taking a stand-point, from which the practical workings of the inte- 
rior operations of our schools may be observed, and from that position 
shall endeavor to trace the outlines, at least, of the Jaws of human 
growth, as they manifest themselves in the various developments of 
children during their school-going age, in order that these laws may be 
more generally regarded in conducting our schools. 

“The great truths which are called the laws of physical, intellectual 
and moral growth, are not matters of conjecture. They lie before us, 
traced in imperishable characters by the Creator’s hand, on the ever- 
unfolding leaves of the book of human nature, whose pages are contin- 
ually inviting us to study them with the docility of children, and ever 
directing us to the Great Teacher of mankind, for those lessons of wis- 
dom which alone can guide us aright in conducting the delicate pro- 
cesses of early education.”’ 


The report proceeds on the ground that there are certain 
established laws of growth or development, both of the powers 
of the mind and body, and that it is the part of true wisdom to 
ascertain by careful observation, what these laws are, that the 
educator, taking care not to violate them, may become a co- 
laborer with the great husbandman by whom they were estab- 
lished and maintained. The truth of this general proposition is 
so obvious, that there hardly appears to be any thing of novelty 
about it, and yet I do not remember to have ever seen it dis- 
tinctly set forth before, by any writer on the subject of educa- 
tion. It opens a new and vast field of inquiry, upon which Mr. 
Bishop professes to have barely entered, and to which he earn- 
estly invites the attention of all who are engaged in the same 
work. It is not to be denied that the cause of education has 
suffered much by requiring children to study subjects and text- 
books at a period when the faculties of their minds were not suf- 
ficiently matured to enable them to grasp them. If Mr. Bishop, 
by showing the order in which the different powers of the mind 
are developed, and the perioes of life at which they are usually 
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manifested, can rightly adapt the several departments of study 
to the pupil, so that each shall be presented to him, neither too 
soon nor too late, but at the appointed time, he will have per- 
formed a labor for which all future generations will have cause 
to be grateful. Children have been often compelled to spend 
years in attempting to learn what at their period of life it was 
impossible for them to comprehend, and which they compre- 
hended at last, not in consequence of their long toil and labor, 
but simply because the period had arrived in the development 
of their minds, when this became possible. Such a process is 
most irksome and discouraging. It cannot be doubted that the 
Creator in his wisdom has so ordained things, that studies may 
be provided which are adapted to the child in all periods of his 
life ; and there is no problem in education more important than 
that which determines what these studies are, and the order in 
which they should be arranged.—Mr. Bishop’s report is full of 
valuable thoughts and suggestions upon this subject, which can 
hardly fail to be followed up by himself and others, and lead to 
most important results. In the language of Mr. Bishop : 


‘In urging that the subject of education should be studied as a 
science, embracing those great principles in accordance with which 
human nature is gradually unfolded from infancy to maturity, we are 
only falling in with the uniform practice of men engaged in promoting 
the other great interests of society. 

“Tn all ages of the world, for example, men employed in cultivating 
the fruits of the earth have been striving to ascertain the laws of veg- 
etable growth, in order that they may bring the various plants which 
contribute to the wants of man, to the highest degree of perfection. 
And all progress hitherto made in the science of Agriculture, and in 
that beautiful kindred branch, Horticulture, has been made by observ- 
ing the time and the order of the successive developments of each spe- 
cies of plants, and the modes of cultivation most favorable to their 
growth, until repeated observations and experiments have furnished the 
facts from which a careful generalization has deduced the uniform laws 
of vegetable growth. All skilful tillers of the soil place implicit eon- 
fidence in these laws, and follow these indications of nature in adapting 
their cultivation to each successive stage of the development of their 
grain, which presents ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.’ 

“In the same way, from the very dawn of civilization, men have 
sought with equal zeal a knowledge of the laws of growth, pertaining to 
the animal kingdom. ‘They have studied the nature and the habits of 
the various species of domestic animals, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the modes of treatment which harmonize most fully with the known prin- 
ciples of animal life. Thus men approach nature, seeking with docility 
what she teaches on these points, that they may comply with her instruc- 
tions, and so train each kind of animals in accordance with the laws of its 
most perfeet development, that they may rear the best specimens of the 
different species. 
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‘‘ For much stronger reasons, and for much higher purposes, it would 
seem, we ought to inquire what are the Creator’s laws of human growth, 
which regulate the mysterious unfoldings of the physical forms of chil- 
dren, the powers of their minds and the feelings of their hearts. To 
every thoughtful mind.it must be obvious, that these various develop- 
ments begin to manifest themselves in accordance with the Creator’s 
established laws, each of their manifestations appearing at the time and 
in the order of His divine appointment. 

‘The gradual expansion of the outward forms of children, and the 
increasing activity and vigor of their inward powers, are carried forward 
in accordance with the permanent laws of their growth, as truly as the 
opening flowers and the ripening fruits approach maturity, in obedience 
to the laws of vegetable life. As the corn rises from the germ through 
all the successive stages of its growth, ‘first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear,’ so the child’s faculties are developed, 
each appearing at its appropriate time, and in the natural order during 
his progress towards maturity, and every instance of wrong training as 
he is guided along the course of his education, is sure to leave its un- 
happy traces upon his character. The consequences of all bad man- 
agement of a child, in training the organs of his body, the powers of 
his mind, or the affections of his heart, will appear in his manhood, 
having injured the robustness of his constitution, weakened the vigor 
of his intellect, or impaired the moral tone of his spirit. 

** All admit the general truth of these statements in regard to the 
bodies of children who have suffered from neglect in their earlier years. 
When gross mismanagement has stinted the growth of a child, or dis- 
torted his limbs or his form, we are all accustomed to acknowledge the 
existence of the laws of physical growth, and to trace these deformities 
to their true causes, and to deplore the ignorance which produced them, 
if we do not take any measures to prevent the repetition of the evils. 

‘But when a similar mismanagement at home or in school, has 
dwarfed or impaired the powers of a child’s mind, we are slow to trace 
the effect back to its cause, as in the preceding case. We find our- 
selves half inclined to believe that some mysterious, undefined power 
or fatality has doomed these faculties to defective action and feebleness. 

** And still more blind are we to the inevitable working of this law 
of cause and effect in human growth, when mismanagement has injured 
a child’s moral feelings, and so perverted all his higher aspirations, 
that the nobler elements of his nature have been brought into subjec- 
tion to his inferior propensities, and he seems to do evil, from the mere 
love of doing it. 

‘* Hence, finding ourselves living under a constitution of divinely 
appointed laws, which pervade the whole world and regulate all its 
wonderful changes, we ought to strive earnestly to obtain so much 
knowledge of these all-pervading laws as will enable us to bring our 
efforts for the advancement of education into harmony with their ap- 
pointed operations. For, placed as we are, in a system of things 
where every event in the material, mental and moral world is preceded 
by its cause, and followed by its effect, we cannot reasonably hope for 
the highest success in training the young, unless our course of instruc- 
tion and our methods of pursuing it, shall harmonize with those estab- 
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lished laws of God, which indicate the time, and the means of promo- 
ting the most healthful development of ¢hildren. ‘These laws he has 
sustained from the beginning, and still continues their ceaseless and 
rgsistless operations, forming that endless chain of cause and effect, 
which so mysteriously binds together the influences exerted upon child- 
hood, with their legitimate consequences, which are sure to appear in 
the later periods of life. We need to study and to comprehend, as 
fully as we can, these beneficent laws of human growth, for the pur- 

se of guiding aright our efforts for the improvement of ourselves, and 
of the pupils placed under our care, in order that we may not ignorant- 
ly violate these laws, and thus bring upon ourselves and upon those 
who receive their education at our hands, the inevitable consequences of 
such violations.” 


Mr. Bishop, in the application of his general principles, in 
considering some instances in which the laws of physical growth 
are violated, after speaking of the “sight and eye,” of the 
“temperature of school-rooms,” and of the “ ventilation of 
school-rooms,” proceeds to the “ classification of the pupils.” 
On all these topics his views are practical and highly valuable. 

In relation to a course of studies, he says: 


“A Course or Scuooxt Srupres.—It would seem that a course of 
studies should be arranged and pursued in accordance with the three 
following general principles. 

‘First. It should be carefully adapted to the progressive develop- 
ment of the various intellectual powers of the children, in the succes- 
sive stages of their advancement. 

“Second. It should be pursued in that necessary order in which a 
knowledge of the first study prepares the mind of the learner to un- 
derstand the second, and an acquaintance with the second prepares the 
way for the third, and so on throughout the course. 

“Third. Whenever, without violating either of these principles, one 
of two or more studies may be arranged first in the course, that one 
should always precede which is most practically useful in the ordinary 
business of life.” 


He then proceeds to speak of these general principles, each 
of which is very fully and ably considered, and the Report closes 
with a few remarks on the teaching of morals in the public 
schools. 

I am glad to see that the School Committee have ordered an 
edition of three thousand copies of this valuable document, and 
hope that those who feel a special interest in the subject of ed- 
ucation will be able to provide themselves with the Report, that 
they may examine it in detail. 
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From the Ohio Journal of Education. 


GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


In every system of government, there must be a governor, and 
the governed. The same is true in relation to schools. The 
former is the teacher, and the latter, the taught. Every gov- 
ernor should have been well governed, and know well how to 
govern himself, in order that he may govern those under his 
care. He who would govern, should first learn obedience. 
Every teacher should bear in mind, that he is dealing with ra- 
tional, thinking, reasoning beings, and should treat them as such. 
He should endeavor to make them clearly understand that it is 
their duty to do what he requires, and it will be cheerfully done. 
The obligation of duty is a much stronger incentive to do right 
than the prospect of a reward, and much more effectual than 
the fear of punishment, in securing obedience and respect. 
The principle of duty may be urged upon the young, by fre- 
quent appeals to their conscience. ‘There is in every human 
being, a natural, inherent preponderance to do right, and the 
pendulum of every heart is inclined to gravitate towards virtue. 
The principle of right is surely fixed in every heart, and by 
proper culture, will germinate and grow into vigor and luxuri- 
ance. The willow-branch of childhood is easily bent, and made 
to assume any direction; but the oak that has approximated to 
maturity, is stubborn, and refuses to yield to the hand of in- 
struction. 

Encouragement is another great element in the government 
of aschool. Kind words and a little commendation, (not flat- 
tery,) are great stimulants in the school-room. ‘They secure 
the good will of the scholars, and cause them to feel that their 
good conduct is approved. A teacher should always be ready 
to approbate the right, and disapprobate the wrong, though 
more forward to approve than condemn, and should always see 
the good actions of his scholars, if not all their bad ones. He 
should express his approval, not grudgingly as though it cost 
him an effort, but cheerfully, convincing his scholars that he ap- 
preciates and esteems their conduct. 

A teacher should never hire his scholars. Rewards, and 
more especially pecuniary rewards, tend to make them labor 
solely for the reward, while the love of knowledge should itself 
be a sufficient lure, from the consideration that knowledge is the 
only proper reward. Knowledge should be sought for the bene- 
fit it bestows, and not for some other object held out as a reward. 

Never punish ascholar by trying to degrade him. A teacher 
should not be given to fault-finding. The surest way to discour- 
age scholars, is continually to find fault, and underrate their 
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abilities. When the teacher has to correct, he should make his 
scholars all feel that it is right, and that he doing his duty. If 
the offender feels this, he will need less punishment, and even 
feel grateful to his teacher for inflicting less than he imagines 
he really deserves. A twofold advantage is thus realized. 
The teacher retains the affection of the scholar, and secures his 
obedience in the future. Corporal punishment should only be 
resorted to in extreme cases, after all other means have proved 
abortive ; and the outlandish practice of compelling scholars to 
stand on one foot, hold up a billet of wood, lie on the floor, sit 
under the table, etc., cannot be too severely abominated. 

Were I called upon to give in brief what the experience of 
several years in the school-room has taught me, and what I con- 
sider the best rules for governing a school, I would say, govern 
by appealing to the duties that conscience imposes, by appro- 
bating whatever you see that is right, by bestowing no rewards 
of a pecuniary nature, by showing no partiality, by no scolding 
or threatening, by using the rod only as a dernier resort, and 
as the only means of corporal punishment ; and above all things, 
by setting an example before scholars, worthy of their imitation. 
A teacher who pursues this method, will be loved and esteemed 
by his scholars, and will certainly secure their obedience and 
respect. 





- OUR HOURS ARE ANGELS. 


Each hour is like an Angel, which, with wings, 
Comes from, and goes to, Heaven ; yet empty, ne’er 
Comes or returns, but some occasion brings, 

And hastens back to Heaven, the tale to bear 

Of evil, or fresh store to treasure there. 


Wrestle, as with an Angel, with each Hour, 
And hold him ; though he seem a child of air, 
Yet he will in the struggle give thee power, 
And, though the flesh grows weak, will leave a heavenly dower. 
J. G. Wurrrter. 








RESOLUTION. 






The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and sink at sights of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 
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THE HONEST BOY. 


A gentleman from the country placed his son with a dry 
goods merchant in street. For a time all went well. At 
length a lady came to the store to purchase a silk dress, 
and the young man waited on her. Ihe price demanded 
was agreed to, and he proceeded to fold the goods. He discov- 
ered, before he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and pointing it 
out to the lady said, 

“ Madam, I deem it my duty to tell you there is a fracture 
in the silk.” Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and immediately wrote 
to the father of the young man to come and take him home; 
‘‘for,”’ said he, ** he will never make a merchant.” 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence in his son, was 
much grieved, and hastened to be informed of his deficiencies. 

“Why will he not make a merchant?” asked he. 

‘“¢ Because he has no tact,” was the answer. ‘ Only a day 
or two ago, he told a lady, voluntarily, who was buying silk of 
him, that the goods were damaged, and I lost the bargain. Pur- 
chasers must look out for themselves. If they cannot discover 
flaws, it would be foolishness in me to tell them of their exist- 
ence.” 

“ And is that all the fault? ”’ asked his parent. 

“Yes,” answered the merchant; “he is very well in other 
respects.” 

“Then I love my son better than ever, and I thank you for 
telling me of the matter; I would not have him another day in 
your store for the world.” 








THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


We have often been impressed by the deep significance of the 
phrase which Dickens has given as a title to one of his Christ- 
mas stories, ** The Battle of Life.” It is full of solemn mean- 
ings. All our hours, from the cradle to the grave, are but a 
series of antagonisms. Hunger, fatigue, sickness, temptation, 
sin, remorse, sorrow—these are the strong powers with which 
we must wage continual war. foes beset us from without and 
within, and make life one long and earnest battle. But there 
are victories to be won on the field, more glorious than those 
which crimsoned Marathon and Waterloo. Evil habits may be 
subdued—fiery actions brought under the control of principle 
—temptations resisted—self-denial cheerfully sustained, and life 
itself consecrated to high and holy purposes. To triumph over 
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the infirmities of a perverted nature, and render life, once de. 
formed by passion and stained by sin, beautiful with love made 
manifest in deeds of beneficence, is worthier our ambition than 
all the blood-wrought heroisms that ever linked a name to g 
world’s remembrance. Every day witnesseth triumphs such as 
these—yet fame proclaims them not. What matters it? In the 
serene depths of these all-conquering spirits, God’s peace abides, 
and harmonies are heard, such as the angels make when they 
welcome the victorious soul from the conflicts of this to the rap- 
tures of the heavenly world. 


Resieat Chitors’ Cable. 








GEORGE ALLEN, Jr. --- Boston ELBRIDGE SMITH, Canitridge. 
C. J. CAPEN, --+ +++: ++ Dedh | Rae Eprrons. te, 8. STEARNS, W. Newton. 











WE suasiel to ee the resignation of tas Reed, Esq., as 
Principal of the Washington School, Roxbury. He has felt 
obliged to take this step on account of changes in the organi- 
zation of the school, by which his duties, already arduous, 
would become more burdensome, and his health, which has suf. 
fered much during twenty years of hard service in teaching, in 
consequence be endangered. 

Although the loss of his services as an able teacher, and 
as a co-worker in the cause of education, is a subject of deep 
regret, yet we may congratulate him upon the course he has 
taken, trusting that in a pursuit more congenial to physical 
improvement, and, we may add, more remunerative, he may 
realize a permanent restoration of his health, and a prolonged 
period of usefulness. His exit from the profession will leave 
a vacancy which will not soon be filled, whether we consider 
the immediate sphere of his labors, from which he will retire 
with so much honor, or his usefulness in the cause of edu- 
cation, to advance which he has ever been ready to spend 
whatever of time and strength it was in his power to bestow. 

Mr. Reed has been a teacher in Norfolk County for nearly 
twenty years, during thirteen of which he has taught in Rox- 
bury, the most of the time as Principal of the Washington School, 
which under his management has been sustained with consum- 
mate ability, and which, in establishing the widely known repu- 
tation of Roxbury for her excellent schools, has not been sur- 
passed by any school in the town. 

To conduct a school of from four to five hundred pupils, many 
of whom, coming from a low grade in society, are not easily 
managed, requires unerring judgment, firmness, energy, and 
oftentimes great promptness of action and much physical strength. 
The position is one of great responsibility, and can only be sus- 
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tained by hard labor, fatigue, anxiety, and watchfulness ; and 
the Principal of such a school is fortunate if those to whom he 
should look for support and encouragement have a due regard 
to this fact. To have fulfilled the expectations of his fellow 
citizens for so long a period, and to have answered the require- 
ments of such a school, successfully struggling with all its diffi- 
culties, falls to the lot of few teachers, and entitles one to deep 
gratitude and permanent honor. 

Mr. Reed will be long remembered by the citizens of Roxbury 
as a laborious, energetic, and faithful teacher. 

His fellow teachers of Norfolk County, and others in the State 
who have enjoyed his acquaintance, will deem this notice inade- 
quate to the occasion, should no mention be made of the interest 
which he has taken in the cause of education without the immedi- 
ate sphere of his school duties. The Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association found in him one of its earliest and ablest support- 
ers, and on a late occasion he proved himself an able advocate 
of its claims; its highest interests have always commanded his 
best efforts, and its highest honors were awaiting him. The 
teachers of Norfolk County, many of whom have in times past 
derived benefit from his example and advice, will deeply regret 
his departure from among them, and will feel grateful to him 
for his efforts in establishing and sustaining an association of 
teachers in that county. 

Those who have had the best opportunities to witness his 
career as a teacher, feel justified in the assertion that few 
teachers have performed so extensive and arduous services. 
He has ever been found competent for discipline and instruc- 
tion, under whatever adverse circumstances, and an example 
for faithfulness, diligence, and punctuality. May he on re- 
tiring from the field, enjoy the fruit of all his labor in the con- 
sciousness of a life well spent, and may he experience in his new 
pursuit that success to which his past services so abundantly 
entitle him. 





Seconp AnnuAL Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the City of Boston. 


WE have carefully read the Second Report of the Superinten- 
dent, and we confess ourselves highly pleased. It evinces on 
the part of Mr. Bishop, not only ability and sagacity as a sys- 
tematizer of general educational principles, but it demonstrates 
his familiar acquaintance with the requisites and conditions of 
judicious and successful mental culture. 

It may be regarded, we should say, as supplementary to the 
first Report of the same officer, in which he submitted to the 
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School: Committee his view and plan of a proper system of or. 
ganization for the public schools, with other suggestions pertain. 
ing especially to external and material modifications. These 
recommendations having been adopted with great unanimity by 
the City Government as a part of their acknowledged policy, 
Mr. Bishop in his Second Report proceeds to consider the 
system of popular education more in detail; confining hin. 
self to the discussion of topics relating to the physical and in- 
tellectual welfare of the pupil ; or, as it is well expressed in his 
own language, “‘ turning away, for the present, from the mate- 
rial view of school buildings, rooms and their various fixtures and 
furnishings, I shall aim at taking a stand-point, from which 
the practical workings of the interior operations of our schools 
may be observed.”—( Report, pp. 4 and 5.) 

There is a right mode of conducting the education of chil- 
dren and youth ; this right mode is in accordance with the prin 
ciples of nature and reason; these natural principles are to be 
arrived at by a careful investigation of all that is known in this 
department, as the results either of theory or of experiment ; 
and thus, the work of educating assumes the rank of a science, 
with established principles and laws of its own, by the due ob- 
servance of which the processes of operation are made to har- 
monize with the best development of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature of the pupil. This is, if we correctly appre 
hend it, the object, and, in brief, the scope of Mr. Bishop’s dis- 
cussion of ‘ the laws of human growth.” ‘The propositions are 
fairly and clearly stated and sustained by sound argument. 

The remaining topics of the report, which are evidently the 
applications of these primary principles thus developed, we can 
but briefly notice. ‘They are the proper method of admitting 
light into the school-room. The entrance of light through windows 
in front of the pupils being condemned as injurious to the sight, 
as also the long-continued confinement of the eye to the book 
—the importance of careful and constant attention to the ten- 
perature of the school-room—the absolute necessity of free and 
thorough ventilation, the Superintendent earnestly contending 
for at least four cubic feet of fresh air per minute for each in- 
dividual, as necessary for healthful respiration—the classifica- 


tion of pupils, and the proper arrangement of a course of 


school studies. ‘The remarks on the two last mentioned topics 
are so eminently practical that we shall venture to dwell upon 
them for a moment. | 

We cannot do better than to quote the “ General Principles” 


in accordance with which Mr. Bishop would have a course of 


school studies arranged. 


“First. It should be carefully adapted to the progressive develop 
ment of the various intellectual powers of the children, in the succes 
sive ‘stages of their advancement. 
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«Second. It should be pursued in that necessary order in which a 


knowledge of the first study prepares the mind of the learner to un- 
derstand the second, and an acquaintance with the second prepares the 


way for the third, and so on throughout the course. 


“Third. Whenever, without violating either of "these principles, one 
of two or more studies may be arranged first in the course, that one 
should always precede which is most practically usefw/ in the ordinary 
business of life.””—(Report, pp. 35 and 36.) 


In accordance with these principles, the Report sketches an 
outline of a course of study in harmony with the progressive 
development of the physical and mental powers of the child. 
It condemns the forcing process sometimes employed on account 
of its tendency to excite an unusual and unhealthy precocity, 
ruinous alike both to body and mind. Many of the ideas ad- 
vanced in this part of the Report are somewhat at variance 
with the notions commonly entertained ; but they will commend 
themselves, we think, to the enlightened judgment of the reflec- 
tive reader. We are satisfied that, were the views here pre- 
sented more generally adopted by teachers, parents, and school 
committees, the pupilage of our youth would be spent vastly 
more to their advantage. 

We commend the Report to the careful perusal of teachers 
and of others interested in school instruction. It abounds in 
valuable suggestions, obviously the results of extensive expe- 
rience and observation, and of mature reflection. B. 


The following extract from the communication of a friend in 
Nantucket, will prove that the teachers there are as earnestly 
devoted to self-improvement, and to the cause of education, as 
in any other part of the State. 


“The Nantucket Co. Teachers’ Association’ was organized on the 
20th of Dec., 1852. It consists of a large majority of the teachers 
resident in the county, both those of public and of private schools. 

It admits to membership any professional teacher residing in the 
county. 

It admits honorary members, and gives them all the privileges of 
ordinary members, except that of voting. 

The meetings of the Association are held at present, once a fort- 
night, at private dwellings. They partake of a social, as well as of a 
literary character. The regular exercises consist of the reading of 
written essays, and of extemporaneous discussions—all on subjects con- 
nected with school-keeping. 

The constitution of the Association provides for at least one public 
meeting in each year. 

The first public meeting was held on Thursday, Feb. 10, 1853. 
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At that meeting, an introductory address was delivered by the 
President, wherein he alluded to the formation of the Association, and 
then pointedly enforced the necessity of training the reasoning powers, 
as the object of school instruction, rather than the mere storing of the 
mind with facts. 

Addresses having a practical bearing on the interests of education, 
were also delivered by Messrs. Alfred Macy, James M. Bunker, Ed- 
ward M. Gardner, and George G. Ide,—all members of the Associa- 
tion. The audience listened with most respectful attention throughout, 
and it is to be hoped that some good was accomplished, both for the teach- 
ers composing the Association, and for the community, in whose behalf 
they labor. 

The officers of the Association for the current year, are, Augustus 
Morse, President ; John Boadle and Anna Gardner, Vice Presidents ; 
Edward M. Gardner, Treasurer ; George G. Ide, Secretary. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


There will soon be five professional schools for the training of 
teachers, in operation in the State of Massachusetts—three sup- 
ported by the State, at an expense of $7,000 a year, located 
at West Newton, Bridgewater and Westfield; one in Boston 
supported by the city, at an expense of $4,000, for the training 
of female teachers; and a fifth, the New England Normal In- 
stitute, will be opened at Lancaster, in May, to teachers or per- 
sons willing to become teachers, in any part of the Union. 
The last is a private enterprise, and will be under the direction 
of Prof. William Russell, formerly editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Education, and Principal of the Merrimack Normal In- 
stitute. He will be assisted by Mr. D. P. Colburn, for several 
years a teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, and by a 
number of teachers and lecturers in the several studies pursued 
in the Institute. Among them are Prof. Greene, Prof. Guyot, 
and Prof. Agassiz. 

Since the opening of the State Normal Schools in 1839, up- 
ward of two thousand teachers have graduated from them, and 
engaged in the service of the common schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF CONNECTICUT. 


The first session of the Winter Term of the State Normal 
School commenced on Wednesday, Dec. 29th, 1852, and will 
close on the 12th of March, 1853. There are now one hundred 
and ten pupils in attendance, while a large number still enrolled 
as members of the institution, are engaged in teaching common 
schools in different parts of the State. Five hundred and one 
pupils have been connected with the School since it opened on 
the 13th of May, 1850. 
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NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The New York State Normal School established in 1844, is 
located at Albany, and is supported by an annual appropriation 
of $10,000. The Superintendent of Common Schools, in his 
report, dated January 4, 1853, remarks that “the policy of a 
class of institutions exclusively for the education of teachers, 
has been amply vindicated in the experience of this and other 
States. Little felt at first, three thousand two hundred and 
thirty pupils have received the benefits of instruction in it, and 
now are extending a knowledge of the better systems and im- 
proved processes of instruction thus acquired, throughout the 
State. ‘Two hundred and seventy-six pupils attended the last 
term, representing more counties than at any preceding period. 
A thorough conviction of its utility is now entertained by the 
great body of the educators of the State.” The Superinten- 
dent recommends the establishment of another Normal School 
to be located in some of the western counties. 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal School in Philadelphia was opened in 1848, for 
the training of female teachers for the public schools of the city, 
under its charge, and is maintained at an annual expense of 
$5,000. The institution has grown in public confidence, as its 
utility has stood the test of experience, and the city is now 
erecting a spacious building for its accommodation, and the 
Model School annexed. Four hundred and ten pupils had been 
enrolled since its commencement, up to August, 1852. 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN MICHIGAN. 


The Normal School in Michigan is located at Ypsilanti, and is 
opened for the reception of pupils. We have no information as 
to the number of pupils in attendance. The Legislature has 
appropriated twenty-five sections of salt spring lands as the 
Normal School Fund. 





GOOD NEWS. 


The committee appointed to petition the Legislature for aid 
in behalf of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, have suc- 
ceeded in procuring for that purpose an annual grant of three 
hundred dollars for five years. 
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Richard W. Swan, M. A., formerly for nine years a teacher 
of the classics at Exeter Academy, and lately a tutor in Wil- 
liams College, has established a Family School for boys in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Its design will be, to afford to a limited number of pupils, 
the best possible facilities for thorough education in the En- 
glish branches, and in the studies preparatory to a Collegiate 
course. The French, German, Spanish, and Italian languages 
will be taught without additional charge. 

Board, Tuition, (including Washing, Fuel and Lights,) Two 
Hundred Dollars per annum. Payments quarterly in advance. 









TEACHER®S’ INSTITUTES FOR THE SPRING OF 1853. 


At Lunenburg, April 4th—9th. 

At Oxford, April 11th—16th. 

At Templeton, May 2d—7th. 

At Middleborough, May 9th—14th. 








_ 





PRIZE CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction offer to members of 
the Institute and to female teachers, prizes for Original Essays 
on the following subjects : 

1. “The means of producing a Symmetrical Development of 
the Mental Faculties.” 

2. By what means can the Teacher best advance his own 
Culture ? 

To the best Essay, on either of these subjects, a prize of 
Twenty-Five Dollars will be awarded ; to the best on the other 
subject, a prize of Fifteen Dollars. An additional prize of Ten 
Dollars is offered for the best Essay on any other subject having 
a practical relation to teaching. Each essay should be distin- 
guished by some motto or device, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the same motto or device, and enclosing the 
real address of the author. 

The Essays must be forwarded by the first of June, to the 
subscriber, Ventral Place, Boston, who will place them in the 
hands of the Committee. The award will be made known, and 
the successful Essays read, at the next annual meeting of the 
Institute in August. They will also be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the Society. The unsuccessful Essays, if applied for, 
will be returned to their authors with the envelopes unopened. 
If no composition of sufficient merit should be offered, no prize 
will be awarded. 

In behalf of the Directors, 


Boston, Jan. 15, 18538. Sotomon ADAMS. 
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